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in a great number of its felicitous images."
The question whether La Boetie wrote the D-is-
merely as an academic exercise, suggested
by the ideal of ancient liberty, or whether he wrote
with genuine conviction and genuine passion, hav-
ing his eye turned upon the condition of contem-
porary France, is one of curious psychological in-
terest. We might imagine it to have been written
by some eloquent young Girondin soon after 1789.
It might almost have been the work of some
youthful Shelley in the days of the English politi-
cal reaction against Revolutionary ideals. But
La Boetie was no Shelley; he accepted the duties
of a loyal subject and citizen under a monarchy
which had grown shameless in vice. He was a
sincere Catholic, if a good deal also of the antique
Stoic philosopher. He was unquestionably a
member of the middle party of compromise and
of partial yet enlightened toleration. How shall
we interpret his outcry against tyranny in the light
of his conduct as a man of action?

A reader of the Contfnn, especially a reader
who is of another age and another nationality
than those of the writer, cannot pretend to any
authoritative decision. He can only record his
own impression. Montaigne, in admitting that
his friend would have chosen to be born in Venice
rather than in Sarlat, seems to imply that La
Boetie was a theoretical republican. And the
78arch.
